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What Is a Full Load in 
Academic Work? 


By F. P. ROBINSON 


(5 bright students an extra-heavy load of academic 





work has frequently been used as a means of adjusting 

the school load to individual differences; the mature, 
bright student was thus able to graduate sooner than his aver- 
age classmates. Under wartime pressure this method has been 
suggested as feasible for more, and possibly for most, students. 
The questions which immediately occur, however, are whether 
students can do as good work under these conditions and 
whether the added load will affect their total campus adjust- 
ment. It is also necessary to determine the critical level below 
which it would be dangerous to add extra academic work. 

In 1937, long before the stress and strain of wartime con- 
ditions, students in the Arts and Engineering Colleges at Ohio 
State University took some of the same courses.’ A difference 
of three hours between the minimum full loads of these col- 
leges provided an excellent opportunity for measuring the 
effect of heavier loads on student behavior. The Arts College 
considers 17 hours a minimum full load, the Engineering 
College, 20 hours. In the Arts College, 90 per cent of the 
students with full loads carry schedules of 17 or 18 hours, 
while in Engineering 99 per cent of those with full loads carry 
20 or 21 hours. This difference of three hours each quarter 
means that engineering students obtain about as many hours in 
ten quarters as Arts students do in twelve. 

A first precaution in making such a study is to ensure that 
the two groups whose marks are being compared are as nearly 
equal as possible in all respects except actual load. The study 


1 This study has been included in the series of projects sponsored by the Acceleration 
Study of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. The writer wishes 
to acknowledge the assistance of Mildred Van Nest, Helen Randall, and Marjorie 
Braymer in analyzing the college records used. 
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includes all freshman men in the Engineering College (404) 
who took one or more of the chemistry courses 411, 412, 413 
in 1937-38. Similarly, all freshman men in the Arts College 
(275) who took these same courses were included. All students 
in both groups had taken high-school chemistry. The Engi- 
neering students were slightly older than the average Arts 
men. The median birth dates were June, 1919, and May, 1919. 
The high-school records of the two groups were as follows: 


Per Cent 
Arts Engineering 
RB aon Ak es 5 ark Ts bo a eS 58 62 
PURINE. ods ok naan wa eo een ewan eerea 31 28 
POE Feds ho cnsaina Owen wee ane ween as II 10 
The time of taking the courses was similar: 
Per CenT 
Arts Engineering 
SOUPS HUT In BAOMOR. 2. es os sa kis BG 97 
Course: 442 im WINER. 2.6. ee oss 2s 83 89 
SOUPS AEF IM GPEMEE:. 5 06 coin sis oe sce ooo s gl 94 


T WILL be noted that the two groups are similar in the tests 
I listed in Table I. The Engineering students, however, 
although no more intelligent, did tend to have a slight advan- 
tage on the chemistry placement test.” The director of the 
freshman chemistry courses has suggested that since an impor- 
tant part of this aptitude test is on mathematics, the difference 
on the chemistry aptitude test may be due in part at least to 
the larger mathematics requirement for students who enter en- 
gineering. No measure of the degree of interest in chemistry 
for the two groups is provided, but most of the Arts College 
students taking this chemistry series are in pre-professional 
programs in which chemistry is basic training. The opinion of 
the teachers of these chemistry courses is, however, that the 
students already in professional training (Engineering) tend to 
be somewhat more adequately motivated than students in pre- 
professional training (Arts), but they consider the difference, 
if any, quite small. Since the results of this study are obtained 
rom superior and professionally minded groups, however, the 
conclusions will not necessarily apply to all college students. 
The marks in these chemistry courses are based on a series 
of tests and laboratory exercises. Each student receives a 
numerical score for each of the criteria used in evaluation; 


* Statistically these differences for the three classes are just barely significant. The 
critical ratios were 2.76, 3.09, and 3.03, respectively. 
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these are then added to provide his total mark. The distribu- 
tion of all these total marks for the students in all the sections 
is used for assigning letter marks. Since numerical scores, 
however, provide more reliable measures than the five-letter 
system, the final numerical scores were used in this study. 
Table II shows the average chemistry mark obtained by all 
the freshman men in these colleges and the average for those 
who carried a full load. This latter comparison is of particular 
importance since it eliminates persons whose reasons for taking 
a restricted load might affect the comparative results. 
Comparisons in Table II should be made horizontally 
between the same types of students in the two colleges; that 
is, in Chemistry 411 the average mark for all Arts students 


TABLE I 


CoMPaRATIVE DaTA ON THE ARTs AND ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS IN 1937-38 













ENGINEERING 








CHEMISTRY 








Chemistry | College Apti- Chemistry College Apti- 
Placement tude Test Placement tude Test 
(1) (4) (5) 
Course 411 ... 54.3 61.9 60.6 | 61.1 
Course 412 ... 58.5 64.7 66.0 64.4 
Course 413 ... 62.7 68.3 71.1 66.4 


was 76.3 (see Column 2) and for all Engineering students 
was 76.9 (see Column 4). When the marks for the other 
groupings in each course are compared, it will be noted that 
on the whole the differences are small and that most of them 
tend to favor the students in the college which requires the 
heavier load. 

While it thus seems that professional students who carry 
20 and 21 hours do as well academically as those who carry 17 
and 18 hours, evidence should also be obtained as to the relative 
efficiency of the two programs in aiding or permitting the 
development of personality and of cultural, social, and recre- 
ational interests. No direct data on the aspects of all-round 
development were obtainable. Measurement in this area is 
difficult because of lack of agreement about what constitutes 
such development (definitions would probably differ for engi- 
neers and doctors) and because of a lack of systematic account- 
ing of such activities. However, the opinions of various campus 
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personnel workers were sought as secondary sources on this 
issue. The consensus is that both groups under their respective 
curriculums tend to develop effective and happy adjustment to 
their professional worlds. Members of each group participate 
in campus recreational, social, and cultural activities. Some of 
the personnel workers pointed out that possibly qualitative 
differences existed in the types of activities emphasized by each 
group. For instance, the engineers tend to emphasize musical 
activities and the Arts majors to participate in student politics. 
Personality differences of individuals attracted to different 
occupations seems a more likely explanation of this divergence 
than difference in load. While these opinions of personnel 


TABLE II 


CoMPARISON OF THE Marks IN CHEMISTRY OF STUDENTS IN Two CoLLEGEs 
BETWEEN WHICH THERE Is a TypicaL DIFFERENCE 
in Loap oF THREE CrEpDIT-Hours 


| ARTS ENGINEERING 





Cuemistry | All Full Load All Full Load 
| Students Only Students Only 
(1) | (2) 
COMME EET, cscs caraceus 76.3.4 
WONTSE ATS: cKoccas 0 ee hoes 76.2.4 
NEARS i rida hones 80.6.4 





workers are based on extensive observations, it would seem 
important that firsthand data on this issue be obtained. 


‘Lan next problem was to determine the critical level below 
which the carrying of a heavy load of class hours begins 
to be too much for the student. In the past, most counselors 
have thought that only bright students should take extra 
courses. In order to discover whether ability or preparation 
has any relation to success in carrying 17- or 20-hour loads 
and, if so, at what point the differences begin to exist, all the 
students carrying full loads were divided into quintiles accord- 
ing to scores on the college aptitude test and on the chemistry 
placement test. 

The average marks for each quintile in the two colleges 
were compared and the significance of differences determined. 
Since both college groups tend to draw superior students, the 
number of students in each quintile according to the University 
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norms tends to be high in the top quintile (70 or over); in the 
lowest quintile, however, the numbers were too small (2 to 
14) to warrant comparisons. Because of space limitations, the 
actual means and critical ratios cannot be presented.* An anal- 
ysis of the results, however, shows that little difference exists 
between the marks of students in the two colleges in any of the 
quintiles, not counting the lowest. Forty-five per cent of the 
quintile differences—and the only significant difference—favor 
the college with the heavier load. When the average marks 
for the whole group in each college are compared, none of the 
differences are statistically significant, but 83 per cent of them 
favor the engineers. 

It would thus seem that students who are in the top 80 
per cent of college students in ability, who are professionally 
motivated, and who seem capable of carrying a full load are 
as successful carrying 20 as 17 hours. When college curric- 
ulums fulfill needs felt by the students, the usual credit load 
probably represents a restricted work week. It must be empha- 
sized, however, that these statements do not necessarily apply 
to students who are less well motivated. The present study 
does not present data on this point, but the guess is hazarded 
that when college curriculums do not answer needs felt by the 
students, variation in the number of hours in class will make 
little difference in their marks. 

In applying the results of this study to changing credit 
loads, the rdle of the students’ concept of a normal work week 
in determining their effort must also be considered. In the 
present study, the students carrying 20 hours considered it a 
normal load; on the other hand, if some students were arbi- 
trarily assigned 3 extra hours, they would probably consider 
themselves overworked. 

Two points, then, seem important if credit load is to be 
increased: the student must be motivated and he must consider 
that the heavier load is normal, or at least not injurious. These 
findings are especially important in these times when students 
are eager to accelerate their collegiate education. Traditional 
loads developed from the unhurried peacetime pursuit of a 
liberal-arts education need not apply to students who are 
motivated to accelerate their education. 


* Full tables may be obtained from the writer. 
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Personal Guidance in 
Home Economics 
By MARJORIE PRIEUR 


ECAUSE of the informal nature of home-economics subject- 
B matter, even the least skilled and the least experienced 
teacher can scarcely present the various topics without 
becoming involved in the personal problems of the students in 
her classroom. The extent to which she is aware of the educa- 
tional possibilities of the materials and takes advantage of them 
for guidance purposes will depend upon her educational phi- 
losophy. If she is intent only upon imparting information and 
developing skills, the chances are that she will be oblivious to 
her opportunities and will pursue her subject exclusively. On 
the other hand, if she is concerned with the growth of the 
young persons who come under her influence each year, she will 
use her subject-matter purposefully as a tool for helping her 
students attain individual and social adjustments. 

Specific techniques for organizing home economics for 
guidance are useful. As a means of determining the individual 
student’s needs and problems, several types of questionnaires 
or problem check lists are available. The one used by the 
writer in the home-economics classes in the Webster Groves, 
Missouri, high school was the Ohio Problem Check List devised 
by Ross L. Mooney.’ The problems assembled by use of this 
check list may be divided roughly into two types: impersonal 
problems which lend themselves to group discussion and per- 
sonal problems which can best be discussed in individual 
conference. 

The problems of the latter type many teachers are reluctant 
to attack. Our teacher-training courses have taught us what to 
do in case Mary wants to learn how to furnish her room taste- 
fully or how to make over last year’s suit, but no one has told 
us what to do for the girl whose problem is her personal adjust- 
ment to a difficult home situation. There are no rules to go 
by. Home-economics textbooks do not have the answers, and 
so, too often, teachers evade the issue. Surely we ought to 
have greater courage and more sensitive hearts. Young persons 


* This check list has already been described in an article in the Epucationat Re- 
SEARCH BULLETIN of March 18, 1942 (see pages 57-69). 
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are quick to recognize these qualities when they are genuine. 
The teacher may be surprised at the ready response she 
receives. Most young persons are eager to talk over their real 
problems with a sympathetic adult. 


A PERSONAL conference was held with each girl as soon as 
possible after the check list was given and again at the 
end of the year. Thus the teacher endeavored to become 
acquainted with the girl’s problems and, after using the avail- 
able means of guiding the student in the solution of her 
problems, to appraise roughly at the close of the year the 
effectiveness of the home-economics course and guidance pro- 
gram in solving these problems. 

A few suggestions as to the technique used in conducting 
the conference might be of value to the reader. First, the 
student should come to the conference without coercion. The 
teacher, however, should set the time and invite the pupil to 
come. As a rule, each student waits eagerly for her turn and 
frequently asks the teacher how long before she can be sched- 
uled. Second, the conference must be unhurried. It is useless 
to set a 15-minute limit in order to get around the class within 
a specified time. Some conferences take 30 minutes, and others 
may take an hour or more, but the teacher’s absorption in the 
discussion must assure the girl that at the moment nothing is 
so important to her as this particular conference. Third, the 
teacher will need to keep a record of each interview, but 
obviously, it would be unwise to take notes during the confer- 
ence. A summary of the interview should be prepared immedi- 
ately after its close. Fourth, the teacher’s first job is to put 
the girl at ease. The method she uses will depend on her own 
resourcefulness. Fifth, at the start of the conference, the 
student may glance over the items she has checked and then 
indicate the particular problems which she would like to discuss. 
If she evades some of the issues which seem to the teacher 
quite important, the discussion may tactfully be led to them. 
Sixth, the teacher must remember that these are the student’s 
problems and if solved the student must solve them. 

The results of the problem check lists submitted to the 
Webster Groves high-school girls revealed that there were two 
areas of students’? needs which were not being met by the 
home-economics program—vocations and sex hygiene. The 
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girls decided to make a detailed study of some vocations for 
women, each girl choosing for special research the vocation in 
which she was most interested. Several specialists were invited 
to talk to the girls. The work of an advertising copy writer 
sounded so glamorous that a number of girls who had not 
considered this vocation became quite interested. Reports by 
a nurse, a social worker, a designer, and a dietician described 
other vocations for women. 

The school doctor gave a series of talks on sex hygiene. 
This has now become a part of the program, and students not 
in home-economics classes often wish to attend during these 
discussions, while some of the mothers have asked that their 
daughters be excused from other classes in order to receive 
this instruction. 


HE use of the problem check list in personal guidance will 

be illustrated by excerpts from the record of one student, 

showing the problems she checked, the methods used in helping 
her to solve her problems, and some of the final outcomes. 

Mary was eighteen years of age—a Sophomore in high school. Her 

parents were divorced when Mary was a baby, and her mother 

afterward remarried. There were five children by the second marriage. 


The financial problems which Mary checked on the problem check 
list were: 





. Family worried about finances 
. Hard life ahead 

. Trying to go through school on too little money 
. Too little money for clothes 

. Too little money for recreation 
. Working for all my expenses 

. Dissatisfied with present job 
Working too hard 

. Working too many hours 

. Working late at night 

. Getting low pay 

. Having an unfair employer 


~ RDP. a SPWHO ALUN GA 


During the conference Mary said that she had to work in order to 
continue in high school. She had dropped out of school several times 
because of a lack of funds. At the time of the interview she was doing 
housework after school hours and over the week ends. She felt that 
she was being exploited because she was paid only $3 a week and was 
required to do the laundry in addition to all the housework. 

Through the aid of the visiting teacher and the guidance director, 
Mary was able to secure a better job in which she worked only on 
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Friday afternoon and Saturday doing housework and taking care of 
children and earned $3 a week. This arrangement left her free to take 
care of children in the evenings during the week. One week she 


earned $6. 
The home problems checked by Mary were: 


a. Parents wanting me to quit school 

4. Not permitted to go out at night 

c. Clash of opinions between me and my parents 
d, Getting a place to entertain friends 

e. Not getting a square deal at home 

f. Getting a quiet place to study at home 

g. Too crowded at home 

A. Parents too strict 


In conference the teacher found that, as a result of straitened 
financial circumstances, Mary’s home life was not very pleasant. The 
home was crowded, and she had no place in which she could be alone 
to study or in which she could entertain her friends. Her mother grew 
impatient sometimes and urged her to drop school so that she could 
take a full-time job and earn more money, but Mary wanted to grad- 
uate—she even aspired to go to college. She thought her mother 
favored the younger children. Sometimes they had quite serious conflicts 
because her mother expected her to be home unreasonably early when 
she went out in the evening. 

The unit in family relationships taught in the school was especially 
designed to meet the needs of girls with problems like Mary’s. During 
the unit Mary was encouraged to participate freely in the discussion 
and to exchange ideas with other girls who had similar problems. Her 
reading was carefully guided with a view to helping her to develop 
some standards and values which might be applicable to her own difficult 
home situation. 

Mary suggested the possibility of fixing a part of the attic into a 
place to study and to entertain her friends. She took this as her special 
project, and with a little assistance and small expense she succeeded in 
arranging an attractive little corner of her own in the attic. 

Progress in this area of Mary’s problems was evident from the 
statement made by her during the final conference at the close of the 
year: 

Our discussions in family relationships have given me an entirely different 
attitude at home. I used to think that mother favored the younger children 
and didn’t try to help me much, but now I realize that mother treats me 
differently because I am older and she has to depend on me in more ways. | 
used to have many fights with my younger sisters (twins), but since I have 
been treating them with more consideration, they come to me with their 
problems—how to dress, what boys to go out with, etc. This makes me feel 
important and happy that I can help them, and that they think enough of my 
opinion to consult me, 
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Mother is a little more reasonable now about the time I have to be in at 
night. On ordinary dates I can stay out until 12:00 o’clock, and on special 
dates (dances) I can stay out until 1:30. Of course I don’t go out on school 
nights. This arrangement makes things more pleasant at home because now 
we don’t argue whenever I want to go out. 


The school problems which Mary checked were: 
a. Unable to concentrate 
5. Not enough time to study 
c. Taking notes 
d. Absent too often 


When talking over her problems, Mary said she did not have enough 
time for study. Also, she admitted that she had great difficulty concen- 
trating even under favorable conditions. Some assistance was given her 
in arranging a study schedule. Conferences with several of her teachers 
helped to correct difficulties. Within the six weeks following the first 
conference, Mary’s marks improved. No doubt this was due to several 
causes—her change of job, a place to study, and the change in her diet. 
The vocational problems which troubled Mary were: 


a. Wanting advice on further education 

4. Not being able to go to college 

c. Choosing courses to prepare for a job 

d, Getting a good job without a college education 
e. Getting advice on what I’m best fitted to do 


She worried about the future sometimes. She hoped to go to college 
because she thought it was impossible to get a good job without a college 
education. She did not want to do housework all her life. An exami- 
nation of the records of Mary’s school work, achievement tests, and 
intelligence tests, however, showed that she definitely was not college 
material. Since college would have been financially impossible for her 
anyway, an attempt was made to direct her attention to more practical 
plans. At the close of the unit on vocations, Mary was interested in 
nursing and beauty culture and seemed to be looking forward quite 
happily to future training in one or the other. 

Mary’s personal appearance problems were not knowing how to 
dress in good taste and having too little money for clothes. Mary was 
often unhappy because she was not so well dressed as many of the other 
girls in her classes. She had not much confidence in her ability to select 
clothing, and she did not think she always got the most for her money. 
Special help was given to Mary in the units on buying and clothing 
selection. She made a careful study of her own personal coloring and 
figure and with a little guidance was able to select attractive materials 
and designs for the garments she made in class. Particular emphasis 
was placed on the importance of the care of clothing and the importance 
of good grooming, as Mary seemed to be somewhat remiss in these 

| Continued on page 141] 


Pupil Failure in the Elementary 
Schools 


By ATLEE BEECHY 


N THE elementary schools of Columbus, Ohio, over a three- 
| year period, the average percentage of failure for the boys 
was 8.4 and for the girls 4.8. The boys have a higher per- 
centage of failure than the girls in every grade and in every 
subject. There is a slightly lower percentage of failure among 
the girls, even in arithmetic. It might not necessarily follow 
that the average boy’s work is poorer than the average girl’s 
work in arithmetic, but the percentage of failure would seem to 
give an index to their relative success in this subject. The 
complete statistical picture for each grade and for each subject 
is found in Tables I and II. 

For the period studied, a higher percentage of boys failed 
spelling than any other subject, the average being 11.1 per 
cent, more than twice as much as the percentage for the girls. 
Reading was second with 9 per cent of the boys failing, followed 
by arithmetic with 8.2 per cent of failure. The three high- 
failure subjects for the girls were the same as for the boys 
but followed a different order. Arithmetic was first with 6 per 
cent; reading and spelling were next, each having 4.6 per cent 
of failure. 

Many conjectures may be made about the reason for the 
higher percentage of failure among boys than girls: difference 
in mental ability, earlier maturation of girls, and failure of 
teaching methods to capitalize fully upon the abilities and 
capacities of the boys. Perhaps the answer lies in a combination 
of these factors. 

The fact that there are more boys than girls enrolled in 
I-C* groups might suggest that boys mature later or that there 
is a difference of mental ability between the two groups. Of 
the 431 pupils enrolled in I-C during the first semester of the 
1940-41 school year, 268 were boys, while only 163 were girls. 
It has not been conclusively established, however, that a differ- 
ence in mental ability between the two sexes exists. H. L. 
Caswell studied a southern city in which more than twice as 


1 Beechy, Atlee. “Pupil Failure in the Elementary School,” EpucatTionat REsEARCH 
Butcetin, XXII (April 14, 1943), pp- 99-101. 
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many boys failed as girls.” The explanation given was not 
superior mental ability but greater diligence on the part of the 
girls than of the boys. He made a study of the achievement 
ages of boys and girls in 7 large elementary schools in order to 
determine the soundness of this conclusion. All pupils in Grade 
V-A were given the battery of New Stanford Achievement 
Tests a short time before the close of the school term. In these 
seven schools almost three times as many boys as girls failed in 
Grade V-A. The average educational age of the boys was found 
to be eleven years two months, and of the girls, eleven years 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF PupiL FaiLuRE BY GRADES 

















1938-39 1939-40 | 1940-41 
d Aver- 
Grade First Second First Second First Second age 
Semester | Semester | Semester | Semester | Semester | Semester 

$j —___|—_—_ 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

Boys 
Bic olontan ess 17.4 14.6 18.2 15.3 9.9 9-4 14.1 
SRE cices nacre 10.7 11.2 10.2 9.8 11.0 11.9 10.8 
BOR core ce 8.4 7.8 8.5 6.1 8.5 9.2 8.1 
Pe cues 9.2 6.0 7.0 7-9 6.3 6.3 71 
aise 4 7.6 6:7 5.0 6.3 6.9 6.2 
WA acre hoo 5-3 4.0 3-2 3-3 4-3 3-5 3-9 
Girls 

BG einen ars 12.6 | 10.8 10.7 9.7 5.7 e.4 g.1 
WE rearinence 4.0 | 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 a 5-9 
5636 oars 4.2 | 4.0 4-3 4.0 4-4 4-9 4-3 
eno scensacis 4-9 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.0 4-2 
Wn oe nk 2.9 4.0 4.2 a4 4.0 43 3.8 
WAG foo ives 1.8 2.0 1.6 1.6 2.0 2.4 1.9 





three months. The spread of the scores was approximately the 
same. In these seven schools, at least, the excessive rate of 
failure among the boys could not be justified on the basis of 
poor mental ability. 

Certain factors may affect the scholastic achievement of 
boys. Boys generally do not fit into a smooth-running school 
program as well as girls do, and teachers may unconsciously 
fail them in order to penalize them. Frequently, too, boys do 
not apply themselves to their work with the same diligence 
that girls do. Truancy is more prevalent among boys than 
among girls, and outside influences may affect their lives to a 

* “Do Boys Get a Square Deal?” School Management, I (October, 1932), pp. 15-16. 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF PupiL FaILuRE BY SUBJECTS 









1939-40 







1940-41 













































‘ Aver- 

Subject First Second First Second First Second age 

Semester | Semester | Semester | Semester | Semester | Semester 
(1) (2) G3) (4) 
Boys 
Arithmetic . 8.4 8.1 8.3 | 7.4 8.3 8.6 8.2 
Drawing .. 1.0 0.7 ag | 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.7 
English ... 41 | 4.0 ez 4.5 4.8 4-6 4-4 
Geography 6.0 6.0 6.5 | 6.2 $7 5.8 6.0 
History .... 3.6 3-0 4.2 | $6 3-5 4.0 3.6 
Music - 1.6 | 0.8 nae | a4 a 0.9 1.2 
Reading ... 9-4 «| 8.5 10.0 8.9 8.3 8.9 9.0 
Spelling : 11.2 10.5 11.7 10.5 11.2 11.6 11.1 
Writing ... 2.4 | 2.2 2.4 2.0 1.9 23 2.2 
Girls 

Arithmetic 5.8 6.5 6.1 | 6.0 6.3 6.3 6.0 
Drawing 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 
English 1.8 1.9 1.7 | sa 2.5 a4 2.1 
Geography . 3.6 3-4 4.0 | a4 4.0 4-0 3-7 
History ... 1.9 1.9 28 | 2.0 | 2.4 2.7 2.3 
Music ... 0.3 0.2 0.3. | 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.3 
Reading . 4-4 4-5 5.0 | 4.6 4.6 4-5 4.6 
Spelling 4.3 4.1 4-7 4-3 5.2 4-7 4.6 
Writing 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.8 0.9 | 1.1 1.0 








greater extent. Gangs and other interests may have first place 
in their lives and prevent them from devoting necessary time 
and effort to their school work. Perhaps our teaching methods 
and curriculum are better adapted to the interests, habits, and 
mental make-up of the girls. 

All these factors may help to explain the situation, but they 
do not solve the problem. More investigation and study are 
needed before the answer to some of these questions can be 
found. Teachers, in the final analysis, hold the key position in 
bringing about an improved condition. It is through a critical 
analysis of their own situation, experimentation, study and 
group discussions that teachers can make their greatest contri- 


bution towards the solution of this problem. [Vol. XXII, No. 5] 








Investigations of Teacher Supply 
and Demand in 1942 


By R. H. ELIASSEN anp EARL W. ANDERSON 


r “NEACHER shortages began to be noticed in 1941. By 
1942 they were the greatest in twenty years—many 
placement offices and state departments reported for 

them an all-time high. Although the demand was most acute 

in subjects predominately taught by men, shortages were 
found in most areas. Numerous causes—the exodus into more 
remunerative positions in industry, government work, or busi- 
ness, the calls into military life, and the marriage of women 
teachers—contributed to this situation. Some married women 
left teaching to live near their husbands who were in military 
camps. Others resigned because their husbands had increased 
their incomes, and a few left teaching in the effort to keep 
their husbands from being drafted for military service. Some 
were prevented from accepting teaching positions by the lack 
of transportation facilities. Since many did not consider teach- 
ing a necessary war activity, they chose to enlist in the armed 
forces or to enter industry. The lure of adventure led some 
teachers to other occupations. Decreased enrollment in teacher- 
education courses in colleges added its share to the shortage 

of teachers in 1942 (79, 9). 

The seriousness of the undersupply of teachers increased 
the number of articles and reports dealing with the problem: 
more reports were made in 1942 than in the previous two 
years. The investigations included 14 state-wide and 12 
national studies. As usual, the summaries from placement offices 
reported valuable data. Ten such summaries were reported 
this year. The most significant studies were by Carrothers who 
studied 285 school systems in Michigan (12), by Frazier who 
through the Wartime Commissions Committee on Teacher 
Supply and Demand asked for reports from every state in the 
Union (33), by Jacobs who studied conditions for Kansas 
(37), and by Van Zwoll who analyzed them in Michigan (77). 

There was considerable similarity in the reports of short- 
ages. The most serious situation seemed to exist in one-room 
rural schools: according to one report half the rural schools 
of America were without teachers (74). In the secondary 
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schools, listed in the order of frequency of mention, the most 
serious needs appeared in physical education for men, mathe- 
matics, business education, industrial arts, science, music, voca- 
tional agriculture, vocational education, home economics, and 
physical education for women. Estimates of shortages for the 
year 1942 varied from fifty thousand (65) to one hundred 
thousand teachers (55). 


I CONTRAST to the teacher shortage in rural areas, surpluses 
of teachers and definite reductions in enrollment were 
reported for such large cities as New York, Chicago, and Buf- 
falo (15). Jacobs, whose study concerned the year 1940-41, 
reported a surplus of teachers in many subject areas, particu- 
larly in modern languages, science, physical education, and 
English (37). In March, 1942, Bowers found a surplus of 
teachers in English, modern languages, and social studies (8). 
In May the supply of teachers in English, social studies, history, 
and foreign languages appeared more than adequate (76). By 
December 577 school systems of New York had vacancies (57). 
Cooper, Eby, and Van Zwoll from studies of population 
trends found that in 1942 school enrollments were either 
decreasing or rapidly reaching a stabilization point (15, 21, 
77). The trend is definitely toward a decrease of school enroll- 
ments during the war period. This decline is particularly 
apparent in large cities such as New York and Chicago. Cooper 
reported a monthly reduction of two thousand students in the 
secondary schools of New York City (15). In Chicago, Eby 
recorded an enrollment drop for the fall of 1941 of 16,696. 
Results of the present teacher shortage which seriously 
affect the standards of the profession were reported evident in 
many parts of the country. Among those mentioned were: 


Many teachers were being employed who ordinarily would not be 
accepted (10, 11, 16). 

Turnover was much increased due to teachers leaving the profession 
and changing positions within the profession (14). 

The proportion of men teachers was reduced (17). 

The persons replacing the teachers who left the profession tended to be 
less well prepared (7, 22). 

Subjects had to be dropped (7, 16, 28, 42, 70). 

Many rural and small-town schools had to close (16, 29, 65). 

Certification renewal requirements were reduced (69). 

Emergency certificates were granted (4, 8, 67). 
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Teacher-training standards were lowered (65, 57). 

Inexperienced teachers were employed even in larger cities (7, 12, 77). 

Women tended to take over men’s jobs (12, 17). 
Not all the effects of the teacher shortage were detrimental. 
Certain changes in administrative practices devised to circum- 
vent the difficulties of teacher shortage were commendable: 


Married women were employed more commonly (7, 12, 77). 

More reciprocity of certification was practiced (79). 

Mutual agreements were made among boards of education not to hire 
teachers already under contract (73). 


LL. suggestions for remedies were perhaps the most 
significant contributions which were made by studies 
reported in 1942. Frazier stated that “all available means, 
such as increasing teachers’ salaries, inducing married women 
and other former teachers now out of service to return to the 
profession, intensifying student recruiting efforts, extending 
and co-ordinating state placement services, removing arbitrary 
certification requirements, and at the same time safeguarding 
essential standards, introducing refresher courses, and acceler- 
ating the completion of teacher education curricula, will be 
demanded to alleviate the serious conditions that are expected” 
(34). Prall challenged the profession in his statement that 
“obviously . . . the main responsibility for taking the initia- 
tive and exercising bold, inspired leadership . . . rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the educational profession itself” (54). 
Some comments made by Bigelow are thought-provoking: 
“Fach individual teacher should stand by his post until sent 
for, or until fully convinced that his services elsewhere will 
be of more value to his country. . . . School officials should 
encourage and support teachers vigorously. . . . The people 
should prove that they appreciate what good teaching means 
to our nation, and that they are determined that good teachers 
shall be prepared and retained” (4). 

The need of keeping our schools open was illustrated 
by Dunn using a quotation from Dorothy Canfield Fisher: 


You can interrupt the improving of a road and ten years later go on 
with it about where you left off. But if you interrupt decent care for 
children and ten years later begin again to feel responsible for them, 
you can by no means begin where you left off. You find them irrepar- 
ably grown up, and grown up wrong—enemies and liabilities of their 
communities rather than friends and assets (19). 
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One of the most arresting warnings came from Cressman 
who said: 


Every school administrator in Pennsylvania is beginning to catch a 
glimpse of the spectre of a teacher famine in the all-too-near future. 
The seriousness of the situation, should the war continue another several 
years, is indeed apalling. Already there are schools and classes without 
teachers. Already there are untold numbers of children being taught 
by incompetent teachers. It is not impossible that when this war to 
preserve democracy is ended, we shall find ourselves in the position of 
having but a shadow of the only institution that can guarantee its 
preservation (16). 


Elliott described the need for safeguarding the welfare of 
teachers and pupils in the following words: 


Revamping and streamlining the administrative procedures and teach- 
ing loads will call for safeguarding the interests of pupils and teachers. 
Overloading teachers will jeopardize their health and result in poorer 
teaching of the children. At best, the teacher will have a difficult job 
during the war. The people as a whole are nervous and irritable. 
Teachers will be misunderstood. Many citizens will fail to see the 
necessity of maintaining the schools during the emergency. Money will 
be needed for other things. The long time view of giving to the chil- 
dren of each generation the hopes, ideals, and aspirations of government 
along with the tools demanded in the highly technological age in which 
we live, dims as the fury of the war increases. ‘Teachers are willing to 
do more than their share to win the war” (28). 


Many of the same recommendations were made by twelve 
or more writers. Often the suggestions were listed without 
discussion. For these reasons the references have been omitted 
from the recommendations which are grouped here: 

I. Improve the status of the teacher— 
1. Adjustment in salaries 
2. Liberalize teacher tenure and retirement practices 
3. Better teacher welfare provision 
II. Obtain deferment from military service of necessary men teachers 
III. Make administrative adjustments— 
1. Combine smaller schools 
Lengthen school week 
Enlarge and double classes 
Jse circuit teachers 
Make curricular adjustments in public schools 
Try new organization: 12-month school, monitorial system 
Administer teacher personnel to secure economy in utilizing 
and consuming teaching services 


8. Make full use of all teachers 
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IV. Expedite the shifting of teachers where needed— 
1. Shift teachers from one section of the country to another 
2. Shift women to men’s jobs 
3. Extend, improve, and co-ordinate state-wide services of train- 
ing, placement, and registration 
V. Locate qualified teachers not now teaching and get them back 
into the profession— 
1. Hire married women teachers 
2. Recruit men too old for war service 
3. Prepare reserve lists of teachers 
4. Liberalize teacher-employment practices 
5. Extend search for candidates to additional sources of supply 
VI. Develop more vigorous guidance and recruitment programs to 
increase the number preparing for teaching— 
1. Secure Federal subsidies for accelerating the teacher-training 
program 
2. Double scholarships for normal-school students 
VII. Accelerate and broaden the teacher-training program— 
1. Re-train teachers for fields now in great demand 
2. Have short courses for teachers 
3. Provide refresher courses for teachers 
4. Assignment of selected student-teachers to regular teaching 
VIII. Liberalize certification standards and facilitate placement— 
1. Broaden the standards of certification 
. Issue temporary certificates 
. Have interstate reciprocity of certification 
. Bring about Federal legislation regarding teachers 
. Provide nation-wide placement services 
. Have state clearinghouse of teachers 
1X. Survey and publicize teacher supply-demand data 


On & WN 


ta who attempted to forecast the trends in teacher 
supply and demand predicted that the situation will 
become more critical as the war continues (14, 19, 81). A 
deep concern for the welfare of the schools if this condition 
gets worse was expressed by many writers. Landrum 
and Page drew a parallel between our schools and those 
of England where the schools were ignored the first eighteen 
months of the war (40 and 51). Through costly experience 
England learned that the cessation of school activities left the 
youth of the country with little to do. Juvenile delinquency 
increased rapidly. To avoid the same disaster Britain has sug- 
gested that the United States expand all normal educational 
facilities. Mr. Landrum believes that America should profit 
from the experience and judgment of Britain and should 
expand the educational program rather than reduce it. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Help Needed in Teacher Education 


T Is increasingly recognized that teachers’ colleges and 
I departments of education have as one of their responsi- 

bilities assisting the public schools in the solution of the 
problems which confront them. College faculties include men 
of many kinds of competence, whose abilities can be and are 
being utilized effectively in such field service. The March 17 
issue of the BULLETIN contained an article describing the pro- 
vision for field laboratory workshops which the College of 
Education, Ohio State University, has made in order to facili- 
tate such service by its staff members. 

No one believes colleges or their faculty members can solve 
the problems of the schools; but they can work effectively with 
school staffs in solving them. But apparently few members of 
the profession in either the colleges or the schools recognize 
that such relations between colleges and schools should be on a 
two-way basis. The schools, to be sure, need the help of the 
colleges in attacking some of their problems, but the colleges 
also need the help of the schools in solving their problems. 
Better, both colleges and the schools need the help of each 
other in dealing with the whole problem of public education 
of which teacher education is a particularly important part. 

It should be obvious that failure of the colleges to utilize 
the wealth of practical experience represented by the profession 
in the field means ignoring a resource of first-rate importance. 
The college staff can give instruction in both the scientific bases 
and the long range goals of education. But just because it 
does not have to deal directly with conditions and problems 
which exist in the field, it often tends to be too theoretical. It 
is the constant complaint of school administrators that their 
inexperienced teachers fresh from college are “filled up with 
a lot of theory” and are quite unfamiliar with actual community 
and school conditions with which they have to deal. The 
trouble, of course, is not that they have had instruction in 
educational theory, but that this has not been supplemented and 
corrected by adequate education with respect to field conditions 
and problems. 
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Hence, one of the most important things needed in teacher 
education is to find means of utilizing the wisdom of teachers 
and administrators in the field. This might be done in various 
ways. One possible means is the creation of an advisory com- 
mittee for each college or department of education, made up 
of representatives of the profession in the field, and perhaps 
of the general public. Such a committee, as its name implies, 
would have responsibility for advising with the college author- 
ities respecting their program of teacher education. To make 
such a committee effective, several conditions should obtain. 
Members should be persons of real competence, and with suf- 
ficient interest in the problem to give a considerable amount 
of attention to it. The terms should be long enough, and expira- 
tion of term should be arranged so that at any time the majority 
of the members would have been in office for several years. 
Members should live close enough to the college that they 
could keep in close touch with its activities. The committee 
should have actual work to do rather than merely serve as 
window dressing. Its members should participate in college or 
departmental staff meetings, serve as members of committees 
studying specific problems of teacher education, confer with 
administrative and personnel officers, visit classes, participate 
in conferences with student teachers, and so on. These activities 
should probably be supplemented by periodical meetings of 
the committee as a whole to consider matters submitted to it 
by the college, and to initiate consideration of other matters 
needing attention. 

Through such means an advisory committee without any 
legal authority could exert a large influence and greatly 
strengthen the program of the college. In pre-service as in 
in-service education of teachers, the intelligence of the field 
members of the profession is needed. The college or depart- 
ment which establishes and uses such a committee, or which 
takes other effective means of utilizing that intelligence, will 
make educational history. 


HE College of Education has issued a Wartime Service 

Bulletin, covering the summer quarter, 1943 and the 

academic year 1943-44. It contains descriptions of a wide vari- 

ety of educational programs, not only for teachers but for those 
[Continued on page 141]| 
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Books to Read 


MacLatcuy, JosEPHINE H. Education on the Air: Thirteenth Yearbook of 
the Institute for Education by Radio, Columbus: Ohio State University, 
1942. ix+310 pp. 

This volume has much within it that is fascinating reading. Also, because 
it is a report of the Thirteenth (1942) Institute for Education by Radio, it 
includes much that gets its warrant for inclusion solely in terms of the necessity 
of presenting a report that is complete. An Institute of this character would 
do well to publish two reports, one for the record and another which makes 
public quickly that which is of immediate importance and significance. 

Accepted in its own terms, as a report of proceedings, the volume is 
satisfying. The reports of the more significant meetings are especially to be 
commended. It is evident that these meetings looked upon audience participa- 
tion as a normal part of their development. The participation was considerable, 
and this is reported as fully as are the speeches. Together, the speeches and 
discussions provide excellent study material for those who would bring the 
educative process to the public, group situation. 

More significantly, however, the volume makes it clear that those who 
work with radio, nationally and locally, as commentators and newscasters, as 
writers of drama, as directors of programs related to children, to agriculture, to 
public service and public relations, to schools and classrooms, and to religion, 
approach their tasks with a high seriousness. Those who attended this Institute, 
as the record shows, came to it to learn. Moreover, they came to it with an 
established sense of social responsibility that should hearten those in the educa- 
tional profession who know so well what an educative force radio may be. 
Indeed, one suspects, in reading this volume, that the radio industry is more 
aware of its educative potential than is the educational profession. 

This is all fine, for the record of the Institute. What distresses me is 
that the challenging discussion, precipitated by Norman Corwin and Arch 
Oboler, of the radio as an instrument for making knowledge about the war 
available, for creating attitudes of unity among a confused people, for building 
appropriate hates, and the like had to lie over a year before being brought 
to the printed page. These are the problems that radio and education jointly 
should have been tackling throughout this year. 

Equally, the discussions of the social responsibility of radio, of radio and 
wartime morale, of radio discussion in wartime, and of radio news reports 
and comments are too vital to have been so long in coming to the public. 
Morgan Beatty, H. V. Kaltenborn, Gregor Ziemer, Roger N. Baldwin, 
Lyman Bryson, Edward L. Bernays, A. A. Schechter, Robert Wood, and 
many others address themselves positively and thoughtfully to these problems 
out of a rich background of experience. 

Two other impressions remain with me as I finish these 1942 proceed- 
ings. The character of radio is dependent upon the judgment of those whose 
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business is radio. It is not being cut after a government program. And, 
finally, the radio people go after their problems with a directness and earnest- 


ness that educators would do well to emulate. 
H. Gorpon HULLFIsH 


Bevery, Bert I. In Defense of Children, New York: John Day Company, 
1941. xvii-+233 pp. 

The author of this book who is a psychologist as well as a pediatrician 
and psychiatrist believes that parents have been too little concerned with the 
emotional life of children. They try to force them to act according to adult 
standards. Maladjustment and unhappiness are the result. Those dealing 
with children should learn to understand the growth and development of 
children through all stages of childhood, and they should constantly remind 
themselves that the standards of conduct of adults are not the standards of 
children—the child mind is different from the adult mind. 

The author believes that fears are the basis of most of the behavior 
problems in children. He gives suggestions from numerous case studies on 
how to help children to overcome their fears. Parents, as a rule, are unneces- 
sarily apprehensive about their children because they are confused about what 
is important in the training of children. The sound advice and the many 
helpful corrective procedures suggested in this book should have a stabilizing 
effect on anxious parents; for the worried parent will find that the problem 
behavior of a given child is not unique, but is more or less common among 
all children. Admitting to one’s self “Children are like that” is the correct 
adult reaction for much so-called “problem behavior.” 

There is an excellent chapter on adolescence entitled “The Valley of 
Confusion.” The author points out reasons for the temporary instability of 
the growing child and recommends an understanding attitude toward the 
immature adult. 

In the chapter entitled “Cultivating Natural Abilities” the author eval- 
uates what he terms “standard” and “progressive” schools, from the mental- 
hygiene point of view. He believes that the latter type of school more nearly 
meets the emotional needs of the child. 

Faith in the nature of the child is the keynote of the book. Those dealing 
with children will find this book an exceedingly helpful guide. 

AmaLiE K, NELson 


Leonarp, Epiru M.; Mives, Liruian E.;anp VAN DER Kar, CATHERINE S. 
The Child at Home and School. New York: American Book Company, 
1942. ix-+850 pp. 

This book attempts to present a comprehensive picture of the whole 
child and the factors affecting his development from birth through the period 
of the primary grades. As the authors state in the introduction, “The new 
education seeks to make life a total process instead of isolated sections each 
independent of the other. The physical make-up of the child, his limitations, 
his handicaps, his place in the home, in fact the very home itself, his relation- 
ship with his associates, the desk at which he sits, whether it be too high or 
low, the color of the primer before his eyes, his empty stomach are all a part 
of the picture. Anything which affects one item affects all” (page 4). The 
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authors have addressed their book to students, parents, and teachers, and have 
attempted a brief summary on almost every aspect of the child’s development. 

The book begins logically with a very brief consideration of the child’s 
inheritance both physical and social and then proceeds to the usual discussion 
of the physical, motor-manipulative, mental, social-emotional, and aesthetic 
development of the child in the home. These topics are presented as sum- 
maries with just a few outstanding conclusions given, and then several 
suggested questions for discussion, and various references for further reading. 

The authors then proceed to contrast the philosophy of present-day 
education with that of the traditional schools. The last half of the book is 
devoted to a discussion of initiating and carrying out a modern program of 
education in the nursery school, kindergarten, and primary school; and to 
areas of experience that are appropriate at these levels. This part of the book 
seems much superior to the first half. It contains many excellent suggestions 
for educational experiences and procedures which should be of help to a 
student in training or an elementary-school teacher. The book as a whole 
will probably be of most help to students and teachers, although some inter- 
ested parents might enjoy knowing more about modern educational procedures. 

The book suffers from the authors’ attempt to cover all aspects of the 
child’s development in one book, and there seems to be unnecessary duplica- 
tion between the discussions of the home’s responsibility for encouraging the 
child’s appreciation of nature, art, and literature, and the school’s responsi- 
bility for doing the same thing. The book is well organized, easy to read, 


and liberally illustrated with appropriate pictures. ee 


Luecke, Epitua. Factors Related to Children’s Participation in Certain 
Types of Home Activity. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1941. vii+103 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 839). 

This book reports a study of home activities of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade children in Denton, Texas, a town of about ten thousand. Home activi- 
ties are presented under three headings: personal regimen (care of personal 
belongings), housekeeping, and meal preparation. Several types of check lists 
and home surveys were used. In order to assure the greatest possible accuracy 
in the final records, children’s check lists were compared with parents’ lists. 

The findings of the study are of interest to all adults concerned with the 
development of children of these ages. So impressed is the author with the 
values of home activities in the development of physical, intellectual, and 
emotional abilities in children that she states: “Children’s participation in 
home activity constitutes a fundamental part of the educational program” 
(page 85). Furthermore, she contends that the school has a responsibility in 
building a program of home living which will help children participate effec- 
tively in family life. If the home cannot provide these experiences, the school 
should do so. No plan for such a program, however, is presented. An attempt 
to recreate a bona fide home environment for home activities in a school 
situation is extremely ambitious. It seems doubtful to this reviewer whether 


the undertaking can be accomplished without a complete remaking of the 
ce genre. AmautE K. NELson 
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Desinc, Minerva F. “The Relation of Pupil Achievement Gain to Certain 
sylvania, 1940. xii+169 pp. 
Personal and Environment Elements.” Philadelphia: University of Penn- 

There are two general sources of data for research in education. One 
source is experimental situations set up to give data on a specific problem. 
A second source is activities which accumulate data incidentally, or just 
accumulate data. In the one case the data fit the problem, and in the second 
the problem is more or less fitted to the data. While studies based on 
data from both sources are subject to numerous limitations, the latter, of 
which the present study is an example, is particularly so. Thus, the author 
of this study is placed in the rather awkward position of being forced to 
attempt to show that while achievement in school subjects is correlated with 
intelligence, there is a zero or negative correlation over a period of a year’s 
time. It hardly needs to be said that the explanation is not too convincing 
and leaves the entire study, which is based on achievement gain, open only 
to severely limited interpretation. 

The study itself attempts to determine the relation between achievement 
gain for a large population of sixth-grade pupils and extensive mental, personal, 
and environmental factors. The analysis of the data is thorough. The first 
chapter of the monograph contains an extensive review of the literature on 
factors related to achievement gain. — 


DriscoL., GERTRUDE. Hovw to Study the Behavior of Children. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1941. x-+84 pp. 

This booklet is intended to sharpen the teacher’s direct observation of 
children. It calls attention to the manifold opportunities for observation, 
helps one to see the varied significance of children’s actions. The best review 
I can make of this little book is to urge every elementary-school teacher to 


buy and study it. It is practically guaranteed to increase her understanding 


of children. Horace B. ENGLIsH 


Baker, G. DERWoop, chairman. New Methods vs. Old in American Educa- 
tion: an Analysis and Summary of Recent Comparative Studies. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. viii-+56 pp. 

This is the report of the Informal Committee on Evaluation of Newer 
Practices in Education approved by the Progressive Education Association. 
G. Derwood Baker served as chairman. The purpose is to bring together for 
the benefit of teachers and parents the results of all the research which either 
supports or negates the common criticism that “schools which are run 
according to . . . new theories do not teach children the fundamental skills” 
(page 1). All available studies were reviewed and the larger and more 
important ones summarized in simple, nontechnical style. 

The conclusions are summarized as follows: 

In general, the evidence shows convincingly that the new methods do not result in a 
loss of academic proficiency in the usual school subjects, and that, where any measures have 


been applied, there is a definite gain in terms of initiative, skill in dealing with problems, 
knowledge of contemporary and world affairs, and social participation (page 53). 


R. H. EcKELBERRY 
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CHITTENDEN, GertruDE E. Am Experimental Study of Measuring and 
Modifying Assertive Behavior in Young Children. Washington, D. C.: 
Society for Research in Child Development, National Research Council, 
1942. ii+87 pp. (Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Serial No. 31). 

Pairs of nursery-school children of high-grade intelligence ranging in age 
from three and one-half years to six were observed as they were given an 
opportunity to play with a new toy. Each child had 5 five-minute periods 
of play, in each case with a different partner. A scale for measuring 
assertiveness, both dominative and co-operative, was standardized. Scores 
for domination were more consistent throughout the § periods than those 
for co-operation, suggesting that the child’s partner was an important variable. 
Nineteen children were selected whose scores were high in domination and 
low in co-operation, and these were divided into an experimental group and 
a control group. 

To determine whether helping a dominative child to understand social 
situations tends to make him less dominative and more co-operative, Miss 
Chittenden used two dolls, Sandy and Mandy, to give to the child a dramatic 
presentation of appropriate social situations on a doll-house stage. This method 
was used both for training and observation, or testing, periods. In the 11 
training periods the experimenter showed the child concretely the results of 
certain social techniques, asked questions, and discussed the outcome with the 
child. That is, there was direct as well as indirect teaching. In the testing 
periods, which were interspersed among the others, there was no direct teach- 
ing. In a sharing-materials test, for example, just after Mandy has said to 
Sandy, “Well, they just aren’t yours because they are mine,” the experimenter 
says to the child, “Help them out. What can they do? Show them.” 

This program of helping young children of a highly dominative type to 
understand social situations was followed by a marked decrease in such be- 
havior and a considerable, though not as marked, increase in co-operation; 
and this without any decrease in total social activity or increase in 


submissiveness. 
Francis N. MaxFiELp 


Personal Guidance in Home Economics 
[ Continued from page 122} 


respects. It was hoped that the units in consumer buying would be of 
value in helping her to buy more wisely. Mary’s progress in this area 
was evident to the other girls, for several of her classmates commented 
upon her improved appearance. During the final conference at the close 


of school Mary said: 


I have more confidence in my personal appearance than I used to have. | 
always stop to think now about the lines of a dress, and I think I can select 
more becoming colors for myself than I used to. Our discussions in personal 
grooming have helped me. I guess I was pretty careless before. 
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OCIALLY, intellectually, and hanncellty Maty was somewhat 

below the average for the group. Ina wealthy suburban 
community like Webster Groves, not many girls found them- 
selves so troubled with financial problems and all the difficult 
situations which grow out of those problems. For the rest of 
the students in the group the guidance program proved to be 
stimulating and produced satisfactory results. Some students’ 
problems were less tangible than Mary’s but often more chal- 
lenging. A few of the girls were more reticent in checking their 
problems. In the long run, however, most of their difficulties 


came to light, and something definite was attempted for each. 
[Vol. XXII, No. 5] 


Editorial Comment 
[Continued from page 136} 


desiring specific vocational training for occupations related to 
the war effort. In addition, special features for the summer 
quarter, including workshops, institutions, conferences, and lec- 
tures are described. The educational opportunities described 
in it are designed to meet the needs of high-school graduates 
who wish to enter teaching service at the earliest possible time, 
teachers who wish to change to a field of teaching more vital to 
the war effort, administrators who need help in solving crucial 
school problems of the present and the postwar period, former 
teachers who wish to return to teaching at least for the duration 
of the war, men expecting to be inducted into the service within 
a few months, and students who wish, while working for a 
degree in education, fine arts, music, or psychology, to prepare 
for a job closely connected with the war effort. A free copy of 
the Bulletin may be secured by writing to Dean Arthur J. Klein, 
College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
R. H. E. 
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